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the best pledge of our wishes for your welfare. Go then and teach the
whites. Select, for example, the people of Buffalo Creek. Improve
their morals and refine their habits. Make them less disposed
to cheat Indians and less inclined to make them drunk and take away
their lands. Let us know the tree by the blossoms and the blossoms by
the fruit. When this shall be made clear to our minds we may
be more willing to listen to you. You have now heard our answer
to your talk and, as we are going to part, we hope you have a pleasant
journey back to your friends."
While the missionaries failed to convert the Indian leader to
their faith by argument, his wife became attracted to Christianity.
"Traitors will accept Christianity,'* said the leader.
*f Anyone tvitb Indian blood who will embrace the Christian
religion", Red Jacket insisted to berf "is sanctioning the wrongs done
the red man and is an enemy to his people."
"But the missionaries are our best friends," she protested. "They
leave their homes, their relatives, and undergo all sorts of hardships
to come here to work for our good. It is not the desire for gain that
brings them here".
* She begged Red Jacket to soften in his attitude toward Chris-
tianity, but he insisted that the missionaries told different stories about
what "their book" contained, and about what it meant.
Red Jacket then delivered an ultimatum, UI repeat what I said;
any Indian who embraces their religion is sanctioning the wrongs done
the red man and I will not live under the same roof with any such
person. You will either give up this new religion or give up your
husband. You can't have both".
Wee-tam-oo would not give tup her religion, and there followed
a scene of parting which was especially touching because the children
did not wish to leave their father. The tribal law, however, ruled
that the children belonged to the mother, and must go where she went.
At length Wee-tam-oo departed, and with her went the childien,
White Eagle, Bounding Buck, and the little girl, Honeysuckle.
For seven months Red Jacket lived without his family. He
attended to affairs of State, but he was terribly depressed. When
friends came to see him, he had very little to say. His children visited
htm occasionally, but never his wife.
At the end of that time, Red Jacket apparently could endure the
separation no longer. He went to his wife, and told her that he could
not live happily without her and the children. If she would return,
he said, she could worship as she wished, and he would not mention